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Legislature Passes Four Million Equalization Bill—Makes 
$650 Minimum Salary—Aids Smaller Towns 








IOWA IN BACK-TO-SCHOOL DRIVE 


Boys’ Reserve and Other Agencies Working to Put Youth 
in School—Civic and Social Organizations Cooperating fer 
School Service to Home and Country 


Emphasizing the service to home and country, as well 
as material advantage, resulting from education, the 
Boys’ Working Reserve and other agencies in the State 
of Iowa have entered upon a determined campaign to 
get boys and girls back into 
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What is characterized as “ the most important educa- 
tional bill that has been before the legislature in 20 
years” was enacted into law when the Massachusetts 
Legislature, just before adjournment, passed the bill 
creating a State school fund 
of $4,000,000 and raising the 
minimum salary of teachers a4 
by $100. Y 

As described in a previous \ By 
issue of Scuoor Lare (April py 
16), this Massachusetts Wg 
“ equalization” measure 1S 
expected to have an immedi- y, = 
ate effect in improving Hy ‘E-= 
schools in the smaller towns. ; 

The bill was opposed by some 
of the larger and wealthier 
though here 


S—= 4 we : 


communities, 


and there were individuals 
from the larger cities who 
fought earnestly for the 
measure as one that would 
bring justice to the entire 
State. The opinion § that 
finally prevailed was ex- 
pressed by Michael H. Sulli- 
vai, chairman of the Boston 
School Committee, in the 
hearings before the House 


Committee on Education, as 
follows: 

“It is a sad 
on our State 


commentary 
educational 
thought and duty that a boy 
or girl may land on these 
shores, settle in Boston, 
speaking an unknown tongue, 
and in six years, by reason 
of the advantages of Boston’s Soe 


ANCE # 


HER HISTORY 


school this fall. A special 
back-to-school poster point- 
ing out the value of education 
has been sent to every county 
director in the State. “Our 
hope is that we may be able 
to create so much sentiment 
for back to school that going 
to school will be the popular 
thing to do,” says the Asso- 
ciate Director of the Reserve, 
Quotations from Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall; Mrs. H. W. 
Spaulding, of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs; 
President Pearson, of the 
lowa State and 
others are used to show boys 
and girls the value of educa- 
tion. “The future of the 
Republic depends upen the 
character of its citizenship; 
we are not building perma- 
nently unless the youth of 
the land are made fully ac- 
quainted with the meaning ef 
American citizenship,” wags 
Vice President Marshall's 
statement. Mrs. Spaulding 
said: 
“The greatest thing in the 
world to-day is service; We 
need educated and trained 
young men and women as 


AND 


College ; 


~ 
LV Baden s 





schools, education- 
ally, a boy or girl of the same 


age born and reared in any 


outstrip, 





AFTER WAR READING COURSE N°11 


never before. The future 
manhood and womanhood of 
Iowa should prepare now to 











one or more than one-half 
the towns of this Common- 
wealth. How lavishly de we provides, educationally, for our 
native born! Because of this opportunity in Boston and in a 


few other places in the State, people from other States of the 
Union and from abroad and too many of our own people are 
given to praise of Massachusetts education, when, as a matter of 
fact, they are only talking of and quoting as a standard the best 
that exists in a few spots in the Commonwealth. 


130686°—19 (Continued on page 7, column 3.) 


Fa 
Title page of new After-War Reading Course just issued by the Bureau 
of Education. 





meet the duties that will 
come to them, by obtaining 
the best education possible.” President Pearson’s comment was: 

“The uneducated person stands still while the world moves 
on. Take advantage of the educational facilities provided by 
the State, and thus form a solid foundation for self-education, 
which should continue as long as you live. The good worker 
who understands his work best is the one who goes forward the 
fastest.” 
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| -_ ee 
fh Tendency te Leave School. a 
State Superintendent P. E. McClena- 
han points out in the poster that— 
i “Present wages and economic condi- 
2 tions have a tendency to induce young 
people to stop school before they have 
| completed their training 
5 é “The boy or girl who completes high 
4 schoo! and college has decided advan- 
; tage in the future work of the world. ™ 
f “T hope every educator, parent, and August 10th to 16th 
ty citizen will help in this effort to promote wey 
¥ the welfare of our boys and girls.” YS AND GIR S OF IOWA 
, Education and Natural Resources. L ’ ; 
: A. L. Urick, commissioner of labor for 
HM A. L. ’ ‘ “ 
i the State, furnishes a statement empha Service to Home and Country—as Well as the Accumulation 
; sizing the need of education as applied to of Wealth May. be’ Accomplished Through | Education” 
aif natural resources, asserting that jails ctaiiapaasi tedeitee ittittinen 
. ‘ : . eitizenshiy ¢ are me busldiay rmanenily anless the | 
i ‘Iowa points with vride to its small ttn yet a yo ages 
per cent of illiteracy, also to its per capita [Vice Peesidem Marshal 
. eu: . . “The greatest thing in the world today ts services We need 
wealth and progressive citizenship. Edu- edecated end trained young men and women as never belore. The 
; future manhood and womanhood of lowa should prepere sow to 
| cation applied to natural resources is pro- ene ee 
; ; : . P 24s mT : — *™ Mes, H.W. Spaulding, 
5 cuctive of this condition. The individual "President lows Federation of Women's Clabe ) 
} profits by education, the State and Nation Tanah ae eel edie eadibte tea 
aij 2 ae - and thus form a solid foundation for self-education which should 
iy by increased efliciency. Sites ton blow tte ont naed de Sane? eB 
r + . . ‘carvot. President. . ie Collegr riculture an 
Dean W. F. Russell, of the University cane Rr ee 
4 of Iowa, brings out in his contribution to 
the poster that— 
“The man or woman in America who | 
is to succeed to-morrow must be better 
: trained than any American in the past. 4 
, : Leaied to @ote tbat + . 
We have a great national debt to pay; upped lore te and ene oe, saci ta bgt cm hare fr he ato id io 
© Present witges and ecohomic tiohe have « tendehty te! education i in the scisools and col > 
ei we have used up nearly all our spare |[R Serge revi wor whoo! betes they hove complees “Notte. "Conereer ©. La Rrding.” 
nes a a hun The Gap Or Gil the comnlans S80 oftaut + “Towa points with pride to its small of Mitaracy, slo “£" 
| land; ability and training alone will Mdigiteapueccmuntheen te Fat Ene ganraine pat lat gene Agger 
; ’ . ‘I hepe every educator, parent cad shave wi help in this ele beset nase & Productive of this condition. The 
“a ; the wellare | ite by education, « a 
carry one forward. The boys and girls | *°°™™= tine icine” za Bc ent 
* rick. Commissiones of 
of America must stay in schoot just as 0 - 
jong as they possibly can.” 
Effective Use of Government Charts. 
Five charts from Money Value of Edu- 
i cation, a Bureau of Education Bulletin | 
j issued in 1917, are used to good effect in pr ly dys ewe pa er wml rer do 
the poster. One shows that though less viens ese 
wf future consequences. 
than 1 per cent of American men are col- ‘s Cm A ePaper Seen 
lege graduates, this 1 per cent has fur- pratt nema ain oo 
nished 55 per cent of our American Presi- lee cules eadaden ce tees ote Anco 
ane Youth for American Industry.” Wen E Hall. National Director 
dents, 36 per cent of the Members of Ban? Working Rese ( 
rd ‘ ihe te av wane in America he is to eweceed tomorrow | 
Congress, 47 per cent of the Speakers of east be better weleed then any American ia the past. We have 0 
= “ ~ A 9H) national debt to pay: we have used up overly al! our spare 
the House, 54 per cent of the Vice Presi- XE. arn oe ewer) Te ln 
6. ‘ . - wily « an Rowell, riment of lucation. Univerest 
dents, 62 per cent of the Secretaries of ieee —— 
a a - 
State, 50 per cent of the Secretaries of The Latest Gospel .in this World is; Know Thy Work and Do It,---Carlyle 
7 the Treasury, 67 per cent of the Attorneys onan. 
8 General, 69 per cent of the Justices of gy TPES AP RT SIE s 
ey the Supreme Court. Another of the ; 
. P N THE I A “ BACK-TO-SCHOOL ” CAMPAIGN. 
iP} charts attempts to prove that “ Every day Cores UGee IN ow 
4 . * s 7 ine 
oe spent in school pays the child nine (Actual size, 19 by 274 inches.) 
4] dollars.” SSS —— === 
‘ia 
"a . . $ 7 mehare 19% ° aris 
it CLUBHOUSES FOR WOMEN MAINE TOWN INCREASES for high-school teachers, $125 for special 
3 TEACHERS SALARIES teachers, $100 for grade posit ions. 
. . & | + . : , 
i Special increases so that no grade teach- 
not | 
‘i Cincinnati woman teachers are in- | ers of eight years’ experience or more are 


terested in the project of a permanent 
building for their teachers’ club. Other 
cities having such clubs will render a 
service by sending to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation a description of their plan, for 
transmission to the Cincinnati committee, 


Tasos. 
ee 


Sealers 


; le nt 
Ses oe 


Y | 
of which Miss Frieda Benhart is chair- | 
| man. | 
> | 
i 
j 
hl 





The Board of Education of Biddeford, 
Me., has adopted the following salary 
schedule: 

Minimum salary, $600; maximum sal- 
ary, grades, $1,000; maximum salary, 
high-school women teachers, $1,500. 

Increased authorized to teachers recom- 
mended by superintendent, $150 to $200 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to receive less than $750, i. e., C-grade 
maximum. This maximum is 
above that paid five years ago. 

Yearly increases hereafter are to be as 
follows: C-class teacher, $50; 
teacher, $100; A-class teacher, $200. 

The $1,000 maximum for the superior 


grade teacher is double the prewar salary. 


5O per cent 


B-class 
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EDUCATION BILL DISCUSSED IN SENATE 


Senator 


Smith Replies to Criticisms of Bill Creating Federal Department of Edu- 


cation and Giving Federal Aid—Is Certain Opposition Due to Misapprehension 


of Provisions of Bill 


Stating that the N 
American Federation of 
Federation of 
Federation of Wom- 
Clubs, and many other organizations 
ord in favor of the educa- 
Senator Smith of Georgia ex- 


the American 


Labor, the General 
en’s 
have gone on re 
tion bill, 
pressed the conviction in the Senate July 
28 that little opposition had been 
registered was based on lack of knowledge 
of the provisions of the bill. 


what 


Replies to Specific Objections 

Summarizing the objections to the bill, 
Senator Smith said they were three: 

(1) That the whole educational ma- 
chinery of the country is to be placed 
under the control of one autocratic over- 
seer here in Washington. 

(2) That the bill takes away the duty 
and right of parents to educate their own 
children and the right of the children to 
be so educated. 

(3) That the bill would banish God 
from every schoolroom and is a direct 
assault upon religion. 

In his reply to these objections Senator 
Smith said: 

“No one can read the bill without ob- 
that no autocratic overseer of 
educativn is created in Washington. 45 

“Tt will also readily be seen the 
bill in no way interferes with the 1 gat of 
a parent to place his child in a private 
school or religious denominational school 
if he sees fit to do so. 

“The bill seeks to aid the States in 
fighting illiteracy, in teaching the English 
language to immigrants, in strengthening 
the schools by adding to the pay of teach- 
nd by contributing toward the better 
preparation of teachers for their work. 

“ The charge that it banishes God from 
the schoolroom and that it is an assault 
upon religion will be tolerated only by one 
who opposes public education conducted 
by the State or local authorities, and who 
opposes all schools, except denominational 
and parochial schools. 


serving 


ers, i 


What the Bill Provides 

“The first four paragraphs of the bill 
provide for the creation of a department 
of education, with a secretary of educa- 
tion who shall be a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. They transfer the Bu- 
reau of Education to the Department of 
Education, and authorize the President 
to transfer from time to time, at his dis- 
cretion, other national educational activi- 
ties to the Department of Education. 
They give the secretary of education 
Supervisory authority over the Depart- 
ment of Education, 


ational Education | 





“Section 5 requires the department to 
conduct studies and investigation in the 
field of education and directs that re- 
search be undertaken in illiteracy; immi- 
grant education; public-school education, 
and especially rural education; physical 
education, including health education, 
recreation, and sanitation; and prepara- 
tion and supply of competent teachers for 
public schools, 

“Tt will be seen that these provisions 
give the department in Washington no 


authority over the problems of education | 


named, but require research in the inter- 
est of the schools of the entire country, 
that the information thus gathered may 
be furnished for the benefit of all States 
and all schools in the States, 

“Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 pro- 
vide for appropriations, a part for the 
instruction of illiterates; a part for the 
Americanization of immigrants; a part 
to be used in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools toward payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries and for providing better in- 
struction and extending school terms, 
especially in rural schools and schools in 
sparsely settled localities; a part for 
physical education and instruction in the 
principles of health and sanitation, and 
for providing school nurses and school 
dental clinics and other promoting physi- 
cal and mental welfare; a part for the 
preparation of teachers for public-school 
service, particularly in rural schools. 


Funds to be Used by the State 


“ These funds, except the amount to be 
used to conduct the work of investigation 
by the department here in Washington, 
are to be distributed to the States, and 
used by the States and the educational 
authorities of the States. 

“So far from giving the department 
here control over the work in the re- 
spective States, it is specifically provided 
in section 14: 


That this act shall not be construed 
to require uniformity of plans, means, or 
methods in the several States in order to 
secure the benefits herein provided, and 
the use of the funds and all the educa- 
tional facilities encouraged by the pro- 
visions of this act and accepted by the 
States, shall be organized, supervised, and 
administered exclusively by the legally 
constituted State and local authorities of 
said States. 

“And the Secretary of Education shall 
exercise no authority in relation thereto, 
except as herein provided, to insure that 
all funds apportioned to said State shall 
be used for the purposes for which they 
are appropriated. 











No Autocratic Overseer 

“The language of the bill shows how 
absurd was the charge that the educa- 
tional machinery of the country is to be 
placed the control of one auto- 
cratic overseer here in Washington, 

“A provision is made that each State 
must duplicate the fund offered by the 
National Government if it is to be re- 
ceived by the State, and a further pro- 
vision is found in section 10 that in order 
to share in the apportionment provided 
by this section (which is the appropria- 
tion to be used in public elementary and 
secondary schools for the partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salarics), a State shall 
establish and maintain the following re- 
quirements, or these requirements shall 
be approximated’ as nearly as constitu- 
tional provisions will permit: ‘(@) A legal 
school term of at least 24 weeks in each 
year for the benefit of all the children of 
school age in such State; (b) a compul- 
sory school attendance law requiring all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 
to attend some school for at least 24 
weeks in each year; (¢c) a law requiring 
that the English language shall be the 
basic language of instruction in the com- 
mon-school branches in all schools, pub- 
lic and private.’ 


under 


Not Less Than 24 Weeks Attendance 


“The purpose of the bill is to aid the 
States in furnishing an opportunity for 
each child to attend a public school and 
to aid in improving the work of the 
school; to require a term of at least 24 
weeks in each year for the benefit of all 
children is a reasonable provision, and 
the least that any State should furnish, 

“Tf the bill stimulates every State to 
furnish public schools, open for not less 
than 24 weeks each year to all the chil- 
dren of the State, it will do great good. 

“Surely no one will question the pro- 
priety of making the English language 
the basic language of instruction in the 
common schools, public and private. 

“This disposes of two of the three re- 
quirements necessary to sharing in the 
appropriation. 

“The provision requiring a compu'sory 
school-attendance law does not require 
that the children shall attend the public 
schools, but requires the 24 weeks’ at- 
tendance to be in some school, public, 
parochial, or private, leaving the choice 
to the parents. That all children may 
have a chance to go to school, the State 
must see to it that the opportunity is 
given, but no requirement is made upon 
parents that their children shall attend 
the public school. 


Not an Assault Upon Religion 


“ The charge that this bill would banish 
God from every school is without the 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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GAINS IN SCHOOL SUPPORT IN MAINE 


The Maine State Department of Edu- 
cation has compiled figures showing the 
increases in local tax assessments for 
elementary school purpeses for the com- 
ing school year based upon returns from 
municipal officers showing the action of 
the voters at the annual meetings in all 
of the the 


month of March, 1919. 


towns of State during the 


This compilation 
was made up to include only those towns 


in which an increase of 25 per cent or 


assessment for ele- 


more in the local tax 


mentary school purposes was indicated. 
Of the 519 towns, cities, and plantations in 
the State, it was found that 226, or 43 
per cent, had increased their school ap- 
propriations by 25 per cent or more over 


those for the preceding year. Of these 


226 towns, 129 showed increases of be- 
tween 25 per cent and 50 per cent; 56 


showed increases of between 50 per cent 


and 100 per cent, while there were 41 in 
which the increased was 100 per cent or 
were increases of 


more, and 9 of these 


more than 200 per cent. The average 


increase amounted to slightly in excess 
of 55 per cent in those towns covered by 
the tabulations, and this increase repre- 
sents in large part funds available for 
teachers’ wages, although a small part of 
it may be applied to fuel, janitor service, 
and the conveyance of children to school 
at public expense. 

While all of these gains indicate a very 
gratifying attitude of the people toward 
providing sufficient funds to meet the 
emergency in education, there is no in- 
stance deserving more attention than that 
of the city of Augusta, the capital of the 
State, 


made at a public meeting of the citizens 


where school appropriations nre 
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during the month of May each year. 


1919 meeting was largely attended, and 
the recommendation of the board of edu- 
cation providing for a marked increase 
in the budget was presented for consider- 


fe ling 


receive favorable action. As 


ation, not without some that it 


might not 


the items came to be discussed by the 


voters of the city, it became evident that 


there would be little opposition to, the 


f 


recommendations of the board of educa- 


ion. and shortly the trend of the discus- 
sion changed from support of the board’s 


favor 


recommendations to a sentiment i 


the amount to a slightly 
The 


without a 


of increasing 


higher figure. final result, which 


was attained dissenting vote, 


was the appropriation of nearly 10 per 
cent more funds than had been requested, 
with the express stipulation that this in- 
crease should be applied entirely to the 
salaries of teachers 


raising of the 


throughout the city 





PHYSICAL TRAINING “WHY AND WHEN ” 
IN CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


To the scheol officials of Carbon 
County, Utah, physical training is a vivid 
The 


officers, 


part of the rural school curriculum. 
county publication for 
tenchers, and patrons, The Carbon Guide, 


has a 


in which the superintendent stated, re- 
cently, this 


applicable as well to his 


big-city sehool doctrine as 


rural school 


district: “We have come to understand 
that the school can afford to look afte , 
ihe health of the children by providing 


baths, gymnasiums, swimming pools, play- 
ounds, and medical inspection.” 
“ Efficient 


Superintendent 


physical training,” states 


County Ryan, “may be 
given in the elementary schools without 


either trained instructor or a_ well- 
provision of 
these is not an that 


mentary-school children would receive ef 


equipped gymnasium; the 
assurance all ele- 


ficient physical training. Organized co- 


operative work.of superintendent and 
teacher, plus as much technical knowl- 
edge, skill, and common sense as can be 


secured, will achieve wonders.” 


County tries to provide for: 


First, supervised play; second, class and 


Carbon 





EARN, SAVE, INVEST 


Every United States Garden Sol- 
dier Should Earn a Hand-Grenade 
Bank. 











| 


The | group athletics; third, standards for phy 


pi 
ov in- 


ical efficiency; fourth, folk dancin 
door games, and wzsthetie activities; fifth 
formal or corrective gymnastics. 


“Supervised play is the sympathetic 


leadership of a play-loving and child- 
understanding teacher,” says Superin- 
tendent Ryan. 

The only absolute requirement for 
successful playground activity in the ele- 


school is 
shall be 


curing recess, 


mentary that every pupil and 
] 


teacher out on the playground 


“Group-play is by child development, 
as: Group 1, ages 6 or 7 years; group 2, 
ages 7, 8, or 9 years; group 3, ages 10, 11, 
or 12 years; group 4, ages 
over. 

The teacher’s business is that of a 
leader in plays; not that of a military 
commander, a sentimel, or a spy, an over- 
wr director. 

“The teacher 
Plays. Her work is to keep interest alive 
till the new play is thoroughly mastered 
and played well. It is then that the pleas- 
ure comes into the play. 

“Group or 
which 
may enter any athletic event, 


seer ¢ 


leads in learning new 


athletics is competi- 


physically fit child 


class 


tion in every 
helping his 
] 


class to win, as a class. The class wins 


or loses a trophy as a class—not as indi- 
viduals. The class-athletics plan reaches 
the pupil who does not usually take part. 
It is not for the few athletically minded 
children, but for the whole mass of boys 
and girls in the public schools.” 

For this reason athletics is given the 
second place in Carbon County’s scheme 
of physical training. The only exemption 


from physical participation is physical 


unfitness. “ Pupils refusing or neglect- 
ing to take part are placed in the list 
with a record of zero, thus discouraging 
the individualistic isolated effort so often 


found among children and encouraging 
cooperation with Community effort.” 

Standards of physical efficiency have a 
prominent place in the physical training 
in the Carbon County elementary school, 
Folk dancing and indoor games are util- 
ized in rainy weather as offering the best 
kind of training. 

Formal or corrective gymnastics, based 
upon the Swedish day’s ord 


little 


requiring 
no apparatus and but floor space, 
are used in rural schools as well as in city 
schools to counteract schoolroom posture 
and seating conditions, 

Such a pregram of physical activities 
in connection with effective administra- 
tion of Utah’s new health education law, 
under Dr. E. G. 


tor of health education, will give Utah a 


Gowans, the State direc- 


| distinctive place among the States that 
know the difference education 
| and school keeping. 


between 
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NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


Carnegie pensions, by J. McKeen Cattell; | The aims of teaching in Jewish schools,a | FOREIGN STUDENTS AT UNIVER- 














° . . | <n ha bh ta 
together with extracts from letters handbook for teachers, by Rabbi Louis | SITY OF TEXAS 
from two hundred and fourteen college Grossmann ... with an introduction by , 
and university professors, an article on Dr. G. Stanley Hall. . . Cincinnati, The University of ‘Tewas 44 wetetaie- 
the history of the Carnegie Foundation Teachers’ institute of the Hebrew union | ine enree scholarships for European stu- 
by Joseph Jastro, and the reports of college, 1919. 245 p. 8°. (Isaac M. dents, amounting to $600 yearly each 
the Committee on pensions and insur- Wise, centenary publication of the Tw : a : 

: wo of these scholarships hav “*n hel 
anc f the Americ: associati f Teachers’ institute of the Hebrew union . lardips Gave heck Aate 
ance of the American association o e s’ ins e ¢ e He for the past year, and will be for the next 
university professors. New York and college. ) year, by French students. The third 
Garrison, N. Y., The Science press, 1919, G. Stanley Hall describes this book, in his | has been reserved for a Serbian student, 
293 2° intr ti as “ by fi » best treaties on . P 
203 p. 12’. a ee 'y far the best treaties on | ond the Serbian ambassador has been 

: 2 religious pedagogy that has anywhere yet oe 
Presents the view opposed to the Carnegie appeared.” He says: “ Education the world notified of this fact. 

pension system. Author pays tribute to Mr. over was at first and for a long time almost In addition to these, the board of -re- ‘ 
Carnegie himself for “a grand idea‘and a solely religious, and, while it was once a gents of the university is considering fa- 
sincere effort to establish that idea as a . eer e “a ti w= : ' 

master stroke of toleration to eliminate It nee 
recornize inciple.”’ lieves that “i vorably now rroposition to establis 
recognized principle,” but believes that ‘ in- from the school, in doing so we cut loose ably n a proposition to ¢€ tablish at 
surance is most desirable if it comes from | from genetic history and nearly lost from least six scholarships for Mexican stu- 
society at large and as a right due the dig- | our educational system the greatest of all dents at the same rate as those above. 
nity of the profession,” rather than as a the motives that make for virtue, reverence, | It is expected that these scholarships 
charity. f-k Nate If-c rol. Now we are : 

see -Enotienys Sas ERE eee. pees will be taken next year. Conferences 


° , beginning te realize yhe wrong we have com- 
Modern elementary school practice, by or =f" = : av > y . 
‘ : I . mitted against child nature and are seeking | have been held with Dr. J. N. Macias, 


George IE. Freeland. New York, The in various ways to atone for it.” rector of the National University of Mex- 
Macmillan company, 1919. 408 p., | ee ee A , ico, with reference to exchanges of fac- 
ocattona aqricu ra educatton my : 

seis TOs < sag : "a “ | ulty and students with his institution. 
it See seg Pe ye ol sar It is likely that representatives of the 
s .. NeW rk, » Mae Llat ne “i . 
oes “ rts - pease, rexas University will go to Mexico City 
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“We must strive to make every hour of a 
pupil's time count effectively toward pre- 





‘ing hi r > nex r life 7 st | ‘company, 1919. 468 p., illus. 12°. . , , 
paring him for th« n an at . We Paco | company, 191 468 p., illu on September 23 to participate in a gen- 
eliminate topics which have been taught Describes in detail the “home project” eral educational conference which is to 


heretofore but which will not be of as much 
an as developed in Massachusetts for agri- ‘ . ; F 
consequence in the future as other subjects pian as developed 1 —e . be the signal for a movement looking to 


. cultural education. Contains much material rs 

which have not yet found a secure place in not elsewhere available. Numerous illus- a systematic educational program for the 
the course of study. We must investigate Mexican Republic, 

ways and means of teaching every topic in 

order to make it seem worth while to pupils | —— _—— —————————— —=- ~— oe -_— —- == 


trations. 

















and so that when they master it they can | 

utilize it in selving one or another of the 

social, intellectual, esthetic, or industrial | te - ., 
problems of daily life. So far as it can be | 4 \ee4 " zi " = oe ee 
done, we must arrange the work of the | reer me aa 

school room in every detail so that pupils \\Z i “A 4 we NZ | ~ |_al 
will like and not detest their tasks.” <a ! 

With this as a program the writer dis- "1 z eo t 
cusses such subjects as: The application of ? 
educational theory ; the problem method; the | IE 
project ; motives; the doctrine of interest in i NT AGE NCY 
practice; the selection and emphasis of sub- | FM PLOYME - 
ject matter: selection and evaluation in 
Bnglish ; selection in arithmetic, spelling, | (Ai) EE — ———— = 
and writing; methods which foster health; | j ‘ (wr , e - 
less sedentary practices and methods; the | . : Smithson KinDERGART j 
individual-social balance; methods of adjust- , BRICK LAYERS % TEACHERS v, 
ing school work to individual needs; the ‘ j WANTED - ”, /0, | MA - 
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Unlike most books on education published | JO ot WEEDED: Positions Fey oe on 
since the war, this book insists that the war | pd Canserss ree Iyide Ll 
a KO uavanieced . 
has made clear “ that we have been working | Stu. day . SAO SEES G. 7, oP | 7o wort le “ne ul: 
along right lines.”” The writer insists that | u ; autornohi 1 
“ there is no far-reaching educational failure aeneiaak Ty, wm fw 
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to admit, nor is there any serious short- 
coming from which the educational forces 


$4 per pee 
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p800. 
of the country have to redeem themselves.” 


iz wn CES 
Referring to the demonstrated need for Coo’ ei SS 


health and physical education, the author | ‘ . AWworn ns 
reminds his readers that educators have Cld+JSl Good dre 
been demanding this for many years. “ The 
educational forces of the country knew what va ™ 

was needed, but a parsimonious public would GS OF TES Tee. 

not follow intelligent leadership.” | From the New York Evening Post Saturday Magazine. 
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HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 








“KEEPING THE CHILDREN WELL” 


In order that the parents and the citi- 
zens of Montclair, N. J., may know what 
the schools are doing to educate the chil- 
dren physically, a 24-page pamphlet en- 
titled “‘ Keeping the Children Well” has 
been issued by Superintendent Don C, 
Bliss. The scope of the program is 
shown in the table of contents: 


Formal gymnastics. 
The play element. 
Medical inspection. 
Corrective work. 
School furniture, 
School ventilation, 
Lighting. 
Recreation periods, 
Open-air school 
Longer school day. 


Some Pregnant Sentences 


The breadth and sanity of view are 
indicated by a few typical quotations 
from the text: 

“ Formal gymnastics is the only type of 
training which the term ‘ physical educa- 
tion’ implies for any people except those 
who really know what the schools are 
doing for children’s health,” 

“ Three years ago * * two physi- 
cians and two nurses took the place of five 
physicians hitherto employed. The pres- 
ent year has seen the final step toward 
bringing under one department head the 
systems of medical inspection and physi- 
eal training as factors in the broad mod- 
ern scheme of physical education.” 

“Faulty posture is the easiest error 
into which co fall, the one most easily 
detected, and, because of its obvious 
causes, the one most easily repaired.” 

“That physical fitness, self-reliance, 
ability to fol'.w or tolead * * * are 
as essential as knowledge of books has 
been proved in the last year. Blame for 
the fact that many young men have not 
met the demands laid upon them by the 
examination of recruits has been 
promptly laid upon the public schools. 
Solid business men have for years 
frowned upon the fads introduced by the 
modern school and exalted the old-time 
country education with its thoroughness 
and its limitation to a reading book, 1 
copy book, and a book of arithmetical 


puzzles. Now they suddenly abandon 
this attitude and announce that the mod- 
ern educational system has been entirely 
wrong, because it has exalted books and 
neglected to emphasize these very fads 
of physical education.” 

“ Once more, after centuries of mistake, 
the union between mind and body has 
been rediscovered: the mind revering, 
the mind understanding, the mind com- 
pelling the physical organism; and the 
body, trained to an instinctive obedience 
brought thereby to the highest potential- 
ity of service.” 





A HEALTH PROGRAM AND THE 
IDEALS UNDERLYING IT 


(By Supt. ORSON RYAN, Carbon County, 
Utah) 


The Program 


A complete educational program 
would provide, according to County 
Superintendent Orson Byan: 

1. Physical training before school 
life. 

2. Physical training during school 
life. 

3. Physical training outside of 
school life. 

4. Physical training during post- 
school life. 


The Ideals 


Physical education during ele- 
mentary school life should have 
the following ideals: 

1, The pleasure of the activity. 

2. The recovery or protection from 
ennui. 

. Health. 

4. The formation of good life 
habits. 

5. The right education of the so- 
cial sense. 

6. The development of group loy- 
alty. 

7. Providing wholesome, adequate, 
and effective motor activi- 
ties. 


oo 














THE ELIMINATION OF DON’TS 


“Why do all children like to mess 
around in a puddle, or make mud pies, 
or play in a sand pile? Why do all chil- 
dren like to climb trees, and chase one 
another around the block, and shout and 
raise the dickens generally? 

“Why are the average parents kept so 
busy telling their children don’t do this 
and don’t do that? And why do parents 
have such a time in making children 
behave?” 

The principal of the Morgan Park 
School of Duluth, Minn., Mr. R. D. Chad- 
wick, in The Value of Play (Bulletin No. 
2, 1918, of his Know Your School Series), 
answers these questions and a good many 
others. The pamphlet is loaded with 
sound doctrine in regard to the meaning 
of play and the organization of school 
play and playgrounds. 





EMERGENCY FIRST AIDS 


The Oregon Agricultural College is re- 
sponsible for an admirable bulletin on 
Emergency First Aids, by Alice Marks 
Dolman, of the School of Home Eco- 
nomies (Extension Bulletin 208). 





SALARY SCHEDULE IN A WEST 
VIRGINIA DISTRICT 


Typical of the growing progressive 
viewpoint in schools outside of the larger 
cities is the plan of salaries recently 
adopted by the board of education of Lin- 
coln district, Marion County, W. Va. The 
rew salary schedule in this district pro- 
vides for salaries of from $80 to $100 per 
month, based upon training and experi- 
ence, as follows:, , 

“(lass C.—Teachers who hold a first- 
grade certificate by exaiaination, without 
professional training: 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
year. year. year. year. year. year. 

SSO $84 SS8 $92 $96 $100 

Class B.—Graduates of the recognized 
normal short course: 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
year. year. year. year. year. 
$84 $88 $92 $96 $100 


Class A.—Graduates of the standard 
normal course of two years: 
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Virst Second Third Fourth 
yeal year. year. year. 
SSs $92 $96 $100 

Teachers starting in this scale will be 


credit for training and experience 
| accordingly. 
Earning a “ Credit Coupon ” 

Any teucher, in order to be entitled to 
the annual increase provided by this scale, 
must give evidence of professional growth 
“coupon of credit ” in some 
one of the three ways outlined by the 
These 


by earning a 


State superintendent of schools. 
Ways are designated as follows: 
Coupon A. School attendance or exten- 
sion work. 
Coupon B. Schoolroom projects. 
Coupon C. Satisfactory reading-circle 
work. 





The first year all teachers will be re- 
quired to earn coupon B credit. 

After the first year the credit may be 
earned by any of the methods, with the 
exception that class C teachers are Tre- 
quired to earn the coupon A credit in 
alternate years, 

On failure to secure a coupon of credit 
in any year after having attained the 
maximum salary any teacher's salary will 
automatically decline at the rate of $5 per 
month for each successive failure. When 
the coupon of credit is again earned the 
salary will increase at the same rate; but 
after three successive failures to earn the 
coupon of credit the teacher will not be 
reemployed. 





Buy War Savings Stamps. 





FOREIGN NOTES 








UNIVERSITY FINANCE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


A standing committee has been ap- 
pointed by the British Treasury, in con- 
sultation with the president of the board 
of education, the Secretary for Scotland, 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, “ To 
inquire into the financial needs of uni- 
versity education in the United Kingdom 
and to advise the Government as to the 
application of any grants that may be 
made by Parliament toward meeting 
them.” The Scottish Educational Jour- 
nal comments as follows: 


“The appointment of this committee is 
significant. The need for a considerable 
increase in the amount of State grants to 
the universities is implied, if not admit- 
ted in so many words. For the first time, 
too, the essential unity of university 
work in Britain is recognized officially. 
The new committee will be responsible to 
the Treasury. We trust that this im- 
portant part of the Government's policy 
of reconsi.uction will be as successfully 
carried out as it is well inspired.” 





POLISH UNIVERSITIES 


Higher education in Poland has gained 
much ground since the beginning of the 
war. Hitherto there were only two uni- 
versities Polish in spirit and language— 
one in Cracow, the other in Lemberg. 
With the withdrawal of the Russian 
Army from Poland in 1915 a Polish uni- 
versity was opened in Warsaw to super- 
sede the Russian institution. Three 
years later another Polish university was 
opened in the city of Lublin. Now comes 








the news of the opening of a fifth uni- 
versity in the city of Posen, with only one 
faculty, that of philosophy and natural 
science. Other faculties are to be opened 
at a later date. 





DEGREES IN COMMERCE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF LONDON 





Commercial education is to receive new 
impetus at the University of London, 
where degrees in commerce are to be in- 
augurated in the near future. There are 
to be two degrees: First, that of bachelor 
of commerce, which would correspond to 
the same degree in the other faculties; 
and, secondly, the degree of master of 
commerce. The salient idea is that a 
modern language is to be taught, not as 
an academic but as a practical subject. 
Among the languages which are to be 
taught as practical rather than academic 
subjects would be Polish, Czech, Rou- 
manian, modern Greek, and the great 
eastern languages, Hindustani, Chinese, 
and others. 





SCHOOL JOURNEYS IN ENGLAND 





School journeys are in future to form 
an important part of the educational 
work of the English schools. Under the 
provisions of the new educational act the 
London County council intends to ar- 
range this summer about 100 school jour- 
neys, in which about 4,000 children are 
to participate. The journeys are planned 
to extend over a fortnight. Traveling 
expenses are to be paid jointly by the 
board of education, the London County 
council, and the parents. 











MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION 


“When the museum has made 
its collections available, useful and 
in fullest extent directly influen- 
tial in the growth of American de- 
sign it has fulfilled its duty. But 
there is something else needed. 
American taste will grow; keen 
observers among us can watch its 
slow developing process. Dealers 
will note that their salespeople 
have in many cases been left be- 
hind by the American woman who 
spends half a billion on home fur- 
nishings im this country each year. 
Craftsmen’s products are improv- 
ing with phenomenal speed. But 
how many craftsmen have we? 
And whence do they hail? Did we 
train them in America? Have we 
any schools that could produce the 
least of them. 

“Tt is in this direction that the 
museum must find its team mate. 
There must be schools, schools, al- 
ways schools, to drive home the 
immutable fact that America must 
have art, the best and plenty of it, 
and that at once.”—/ichard F. 
Bach, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 











GENERAL EDUCATION FUND 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued from page 1.) 


“What can Boston say in view of her 
record? Can she say that she will deny 
those living across an invisible municipal 
boundary the same educational opportuni- 
ties that she has given so lavishly to her 
own sons and daughters and those who 
adopt her city, in some cases only tempo- 
rarily? 

“ Boston knows that her contribution to 
this bill will be $700,000. I would be 
ashamed of any Bostonian, who appreci- 
ates what that title means, who would 
come forward and say, ‘I will not bear 
my proportion.’ I do not believe that we 
have any such citizens, if they will but 
stop and think of the importance of this 
project. We are no longer educating our 
children for ourselves or for our homes 
or our towns and cities or State or even 
Nation; we are educating them for the 
world. Do you think now that the boys 
who lie buried in France were educated 
solely for the towns and cities that they 
lived in and went to school in?” 
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CANADA TO HAVE CONFERENCE ON MORAL EDUCATION 


Character Instruction in Relation to 


s 


A Canadian National Conference on 
Moral Education will be held at Winne 
peg, October 20-22. The purpose of the 
conference is to stimulate public interest 
so as to accentuate character training in 
the schools and other institutions. It is 
further hoped that one of the outcomes 
may be the establishment of a founda- 
tion for the study of the whole problem, 
the result of this study to be made avail- 


able for educational workers everywhere. 
To Stimulate Public Interest 


The preliminary announcement points 
out that, in common with the rest of the 
civilized wortd, “ Canadian communities 
have been profoundly impressed, through 
revelations of the Great War, with the 
necessity of emphasizing in the strongest 
possible way the educational activities 
that make for the formation of character 
and that tend to promote a high standard 
of individual and national! life. 


Prejadices Have Disappeared 


“ While it is recognized that the ethical 


aim has always been present in the 
schools, it is well known that the diverse 
racial and religious elements of which 
our people are composed have hitherto 
made any attempt at organized moral 
education difficult. Misunderstandings, 
mutual distrust, inability to agree on con 
tent or method have prevented the co- 
operation necessary to effective action. 
It is believed, however, that many preju- 
dices that formerly obscured essentials 
have disappeared as a consequence of the 
war and that the time is opportune for 
emphasizing the importance of character 


training as a preparation for citizenship. 


The Example of Germany 
“At the outset of the great struggle 
from which we have 
world was confronted with a people of 


just emerged the 


some sixty millions thinking and feeling 
as one man in a conspiracy to subject the 
world to the domination of the German 
race. This unity of thought and purpose 
was the outcome of carefully planned 
and energetically conducted educational 
propaganda beginning in the elementary 
schools and carried on by university, 
church, and press. 

“If the energy of an entire people 
eould be enlisted and directed by means 
of its educational agencies toward an evil 
purpose, it is believed that the same fac- 


Gathering in October—Tentative 


Citizenship te Be Theme of Winnipeg 


be even more effective if set 


” 


in motion for a righteous end. 





TEACHERS’ STRIKES IN ENGLAND 


All the elementary schools in North- 


ampton were closed recently in conse 


quence of the strike by 400 teachers of 


the city. The strike was called to en- 

force demands for an improved scale of 

salaries. A similar occurrence took place 

at North Riding, where, as a result of a 

dispute over the salaries question, about 

150 out of 400 schools in that area had to 
] 


be closed. 





EDUCATION BILL DISCUSSED IN SENATE 





(Continued from page 3.) 
slightest foundation. The bill can only 
be considered an assault upon religion by 
those who oppese public schools, and by 
those who believe ignorance on the part 
of the masses increases religious faith. 
The charge is really an attack upon public 
education, and shall not be permitted to 
hide behind an expressed attack on this 
bill. It is founded upon opposition to 
taxing all the people that all the children 
may have an opportunity to obtain an 
education. It is an assault upon our 
public-school systems in every State, and 
carried to its logical consequence would 


lish all public education conducted by 


abo 
State or local authorities.” 
Believes Bill Will Pass 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado, thought 
the objections to the hill discussed by 
Senator Smith untenable, but he depre- 
cated the tendency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to undertake more and more 


believed should be entirely the 


He said: 


what he 


work of the States. 


“The Senator from Georgia has so 
drawn this bill that the activities of the 
States are to continue and the revenues 


raised for educational purposes are not 


to be diminished; but the Government, 
out of its inexhaustable revenues, is to 
begin with the trifle of $100,000,000 in 
I make 


the prediction that within 10 or 15 years 


supplementing educational funds. 


from now, largely through the action of 
the States themselves, this obligation will 
be more and more imposed upen the shoul- 
ders of the Federal Government until by 
that time education in the United States 
will be bureaucratized and subjected to 
all of the evils of bureaucracy. 


“So, when this bill is enacted, S 
probably will be—for no doubt the 510#,- 
000,000 lure will be sufficient 
enough to pass it in both He 
Senators upon this floor who are pe 
15 or 20 years younger that I 
all probability live to see everythi af- 
fecting education throughout this country 


emanating from general headquarters in 
the city of Washington and necessarily 
passing through the manifold processes 
and subdivisions of an organized bureau- 
cracy.” 

To this statement Senator 


plied: 


easily shown that 


“T think it can be 
the views of those of us who framed the 
bill are 


tional Government should contribute to- 


sound. We insist that the Na- 


ward the education of the children of the 


country. We believe the educational re- 


sponsibility to be a triple one—in part 
resting upon the locality, in part resting 
upon the States, and in part resting upon 
the National 


that inspired this bill and preserved the 


Government. The spirit 


entire control in the State governments, 
I think, will endure, and I do not share 
the fear suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado that in a few years the State 
control and State administration will be 
I believe that the work will 
be so excellent, I believe the stimulating 
influence to the States will be so inspir- 
ing, that the better 


wiped out. 


operation of the 
schools as the result of the operation of 
this bill will be so apparent that, instead 
of modifying the view that all the con- 
trol must be kept in the States, it will 
be strengthened. So I do not feel that 
anyone need have any hesitancy about 
supporting the measure o1 
“The National Government, by Fed 
eral legislation, has determined that 
every child from 7 to 14 must be ] 
The National Covern- 


ment has assumed this responsibility. It 


away from work. 


is only fair that a portion of the na- 
tional income may be used to provi 
that the children between 7 and 14 may 
be furnished an opportunity to obtain 
preparation for better work when with 
them work begins. 

“We have passed legislation giving to 
the National Government large reve 
through income taxation; we draw to the 
National Government large sums threugh 
inheritance taxes. The great incomes of 
the people of this country are not made 
in the States where the owners live. The 
real instrumentality that produces the 
large incomes are in many States away 
from the State of residence. For this 
reason it is fair that the National Gev- 
ernment should contribute in part to- 
ward carrying the responsibility and the 


| burden of education in the States.” 
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